CHAPTER SEVEN-

FEDERALISM
AND LOCAL RULE

AUSTRALIAN federalism was originally fashioned by social
and political circumstances different from those in the Canada
of the sixties. Isolated in the Southern Pacific, the six
Australian colonies in the nineties, although they sought
security through union, faced no immediate peril, and felt
no potent compulsion to make the central authority strong.
Already they shared among themselves the whole continent,
and there remained no unappropriated region which required
a centralized power to promote its development or to guard
it against an imperialist neighbour. For more than a genera-
tion, they had extended the frontier of settlement, built
railways to draw traffic to their ports, constructed systems to
conserve water in a dry climate, experimented with novel
methods of land tenure, and created statutory corporations
to further public works. In their lively self-consciousness,
they were anxious to remain autonomous in those varied
developments already begun, and sought in federalism only
a common administration of matters, inconvenient or impossi-
ble for separate states to manage. "I hold it to be a basic
principle of this federation," said Richard O'Connor in the
Convention at Adelaide in 1897, "that we should take no
power from the States which they could better exercise
themselves, we should place no power in the federation
which is not absolutely necessary for carrying out its pur-
poses/'1
The Australian leaders, able lawyers and men of affairs,
were amply mindful of what had been attempted in other
lOfficial Report of the National Australasian Convention, 50.
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